THE  SUN  AND  THE  SERPENT

commands to Adrakhasis, the man of Surippak,1
who was the Chaldean Noah.

The worship of Ea seems to have been widely
spread. In a letter, sent by Dusratta, King of
Mittani, to Amenophis III, King of Egypt, in
which several deities are invoked, the god Ea is
said to be "Lord of all."3

The hooded serpent does not seem to have
been a totem of the Semites. It appears to have
been taken over, by the Babylonians, with the
ancient religion of Accad, or of Sumer. It was not
adopted by the Hebrews, with whom, except in
one well-known instance, the sequent was the
personification of evil. It was, in Babylonia, still
connected with the Sun, even in later days, for
Nebuchadrezzar tells us that he set up images, of
poisonous snakes3 at the gates of the great temple
of Marduk, the Sun-god of Babylon,"

The Sun, under different names, and the serpent
gods, were probably the chief deities of all the
Turanian tribes, who occupied the country to the
south and west of the Kaspian. We are told that
in Sakadwipa, Vishnu was worshipped as the Sito.4

It may be noted that Suriash, the name of the
Kassite Sun-god,s closely resembles that of Surya,

1 Chaldean Account of Genesis, 279, 280.
a Conder, J.R.A.S., Oct., 1892.

3 Budge, Bab, Life and Hist., i. 17,

4 Vishnu Purana, II. iv. 200.

5 "Struggle of Nations," 115.
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